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ORIGINAL CRITICISM.» 
TOR THE NATIONAL REGISTER. © 
Letters during a Tour through some parts of France, 
Savoy, Switzerland, Germany, anid the Nether- 
lands, in the summer of 1817. By Thee ox 
jfes, A. M. New York, Kirk & Mercein, 1818, 
pb. 312, 12mo. : ¥ 
The British are s4id to excel in manufactures 
of all kinds; and in the particular of book-making 
they certainly are not behind other nations. It 
is with them, like every thing else they enter in- 
to,a branch of trade; and, as in other cases of 
manufacture, it frequently happens that the arti- 
cle is engaged beforehand.* Every now and then, 
“in the summer,” an Englishman trips over to 
France; looks, as he passes, at the people, the 
dwelling houses, the public edifices, the monu- 
ments of the arts, and, peeping at the Alps, re- 
traces his steps, hastens to London, and publishes 
a—book. This book, which contains, in sectarian 
phraseology, the traveller’s experience, or, in 
other words, a transcript of the impressions a- 
rising from what he has seen and heard in his 
tour, is, together with other British merchandise, 
speedily shipped for the United States of Ameri- 
ca, where it is soon reprinted; and the Ameri- 
cans, in this as in other instances, with a true re- 
lish for English productions, purchase it with 
ayidity for perusal, and applaud and give curren- 
cy to it throughout the Union. If the import- 
ed book happens to be accompanied by a letter 
of recommendation, in the shape of an English or 
Scotch Review, the desire of reading it is propor- 
tionally increased;“*the public in general show a 
singular voracity of literary appetite; and the per. 
formance is devoured with marvellous greediness. 
if such be the fact—and who will deny it?—may 
it net be truly said that the standard of American 
taste in literature “is regulated at London and 
Edinburg? And how can we expect ever to rise 
to eminence ourselves unless we resist the Bri- 
tish dogmas by which we are guided, and endea- 
vor a little more to walk by our own native 
lights? [t is not intended, however, to cast any 
odium on the American booksellers who reprint 
the works in question: on the contrary, the peo- 
* The following are-cases in points 

“ Having sold my Notes before [ had written a word of 
them, (2 peculiarity I rather mention to explain the title page, 
aud that there may be no doubt as to my bookseller’s taste or 
my own,) I left London in July, and took the straight road to 
Dover.” A Journey, inthe year 1798, through Flanders, Bra- 
= —e to Switzerland, By é Este. London, 
* Having bound myself to my publisher to be ready for the 
a wean Mae arr 
8 pter by chapter,” &e. Preface t 

¢ VOR ytady Morgan.” Philadelphia, 1817: page 5. 
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ple of the United States ought:to-be much obliged 
to them. It is only meant-to inculeate the duty 
of discriminating and judging for ourselves, with- 
out placing so mueh reliance on the dictum of fo- 
reign criticism. ‘ 

We learn, fram. a/soureé different from, the 
work before us, that Mr. Thomas Raffles is a Li- 
verpool clergyman. His book proves him to be» 
rather an incessant, than a close, observer of men 
and manners: His rules of judging appear to be 
only two. Whatever agrees with British institu- 
tions is excellent: whosoever is attentive and po- 
lite to Mr. Raffles is courteous. Thus, thé source 
of all his inteiléctual determinations is national 
pride and prejudice, and.an egotism which is pe- 
culiar to the untravelled natives of almost every 
island, and of Great Britain in particular. Men 
who inhabit a continent are liable to frequent in- 
termixtures with the people of adjoining nations; 
they learn to bear and forbear; they observe to- 
wards each other a pleasing urbanity; and are 
free from that cold, repulsive, isolated, selésuff - 
cient manner, which has been often remarked in 
islanders, who, being surrounded by the waters 
of the ocean, breathe in 4 humid atmosphere, 
which, operating on the blood and nerves through 
the medium of the lungs, produces a gloomy 
haughtiness, at once absurd and disgusting. 

That Mr. Raffles is an Englishman, every one 
who reads his book will immediately discover.— 
Join Buil is plainly printed in every tine of it— 
Bred up in the tenets of the Protestant faith, he 
set out, from Brighton for Dieppe, apparently in 
the firm belief that the church of Rome was the 
Whore of Babylon, and that there was nothing in 
the world like unto England. In fact, he pro- 
ceeded from the port of embarkation, where 
“the rolling of the sea—the crowd on board the 
“* pinnace—the fretfulness of some—the sickness 
** of others—the drunkenness of a few—together 
“ with the darkness of the night, contributed to 
“ render it a truly dismal scene;” and, as we in- 
fer, with a firm resolution of. keeping his hair 
sleek, his clotbes well brushed, with his ears on 
the watch and his eyes open, and most heartily to 
hate the French. In short, a well dressed, well 
fed, well drilled, English parson. 

At Dieppe Mr. Raffles did not like the looks of 
the French military. They were not plump and 
pert enough for him; and he puts them down as 
“ mean and slovenly,” because ** many were clad 
“in brown great coats, not the better for-wear, 
‘¢ with an immense cocked hat, without a feather, 
“ and a belt andasword.”~(p. 16.) A new coat 
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and a plume, with a jaunty air, we may suppose, 
would have induced the reverend Mr. Raffles to 
have viewed these sons of war in quite a different 
light 

Dieppe, it seems, “ is famous for its carvings in 
ivory and bone,” and there our traveller purchas- 
ed, by way of curiosity we presume, “ three lots 
“ of crucifixes fora franc, and a Virgin Mary, 
« with the infant Jesus in her arms, stuck in a 
** little box; and a larger crucifix, for a franc 
“each.” (p. 19.) He visited the church of St. 
Jacques, and viewed its paintings. 1 was much 
** amused (says he) with one of them. It repre- 
** sents the miraculous draught of fishes—but the 
« fish are all mackere/—a fish for whici Dieppe is 
« justly celebrated.” (pp. 19, 20.) In this church 
also, Mr Raffles saw “ precious relics,” “ bones 
*¢ of saints,” and “the Virgin Mary adorned with 
«* anew muslin petticoat trimmed with lace.”— 
«¢ SVith these things, however, (he continues,) we 
“were soon wearied, and we left the church, 
‘ thanking that God who had cast our lot in ano- 
* ther land, and taught us better things.” (p. 20.) 
He is pleased with the approach to Rouen, and 
has a dash at the “ factories in the north of Eng- 
land,” on account of their “ black roads—dirty 
cottages—and rude and filthy inhabitants.”— 
(p-24.) Whe reader will ask how the traveller 
came to indulge in this home invective, since Mr. 
Raffles is in general so partial to England? He 
will learn from the following passage: “ For a- 
“ bout a mile before entering Rouen, the road is 
“ jined on either side with stately trees, which, 
* nearly meeting in the centre over head, afford 
“a most cool and refreshing shelter from the 
« heat of the noon-day sun. Lamps are suspend- 
“ ed over the middle of the road by ropes and 
« pullies from the branches of the trees.” (p. 24.) 
Under the influence of this “ cool and refresh- 
ing”? scene, the reverend gentleman was all com- 
placency. He loves England; but he loves him- 
self more: and he is very willing to buffet John 
Bull for the benefit of Mr. Raffles. In this agree- 
able mood he visited the magnificent cathedral at 
Rouen, and coming upon it by surprise, he was 
* riveted for some minutes in silent admiration to 
(p. 27.) “The front of the cathe- 
“ dral is equal, if not superier, (he says,) to any 


the spot.” 
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thing I ever saw, not excepting even York Mins- | 


“ ter!” The spire (he observes) is remarkably 
“ Joftv., We were informed that it is 420 feet in 
“ height; but the correctness of this information 
** [ am inclined to doubt: [for what reason, rea- 
* der, would you conjecture?—why, qroth the 
“ reverend Mr. Raffles,] that would make it higher 
me St. Paul’s in London!” (p. 27.) It is in 


than 
this way that a raw English clergyman, who, for 





the first time in his life, had visited a catholic 
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country, goes on staring and wondering at every . 
thing he sees, and fills his pages with superficial 
reflections upon objects with which almost every 
body is acquainted. One circumstance which he 
mentions (at p. 28) redeems him a little from thig 
charge of frivolity; for it is characteristic, and 
tends. to pourtray the spirit of the times. Weal. 
lude to a circumstance which he witnessed dg. 
ring the performance of high mass at the cathe. 
dral; 


“* We remarked that none of the military were 
uncovered during this most selemn ceremony of 
their religion. We were told they would not, 
While these rites were performing in the chan. 
cel of the church, a venerable old man, in the 
attire of a priest, came through the crowd with a 
basket full of bread broken into small pieces, 
which he distributed amongst the people. This 
is the bread of charity. Loaves are presented by 
individuals to the priest, who breaks them and 
blesses them, and then they are thus dispersed to 
ail who choose to take them. I observed one 
soldier who took a piece—smelt at it, and then 
turned up his nose most contemptuously before 
he ate it.” 


With all his piety, Mr. Raffles is not so much 
of a saint as to have nothing of the sinner about 
him. He * admired the pretty girls at Dieppe, 
“ He never saw such beautiful women any where” 
(p. 22.) © The soft and tender notes of the chan. 
“ters in the church at kouen, captivated his 
“ senses and absorbed his soul”—(p. 28.)—he was 
thrilled by the chanting of the nuns in the ves- 
“ pers, and no less captivated by the responses 
“of the jemale choir in the organ loft.” “ At 
‘one period (says this pious gentleman) I was 
* wrapped in a delirium of delight.” Mr. Raffles 
* saw the lady abbess and one of the sisters, by 
“© pressing close to the railing of the altar; the rest 
“ were concealed from his view.” (p. 30.) We 
admire the. frankness of these confessions; bu: 
what will the rigid clergy say to the voluptuous 
sensations, even at the altar, thus avowed by this 
reverend personage? 

From Rouen Mr. Raffles proceeded to Paris. 
On the road he laughs at the pestillion’s boots, 
his powdered hair, long pigtail, and enormous 
whip, (p. 52;) discovers that the mode in which 
the French peasants cultivate the sides of the 
hills gives them the appearance of “a tailor’s 
‘* nattern-book unfolded,” and “ injures the pic- 
turesque appearance of the country,” (p. 33)) 
passes the chateaux of marshals Suchet and Vie 
tor; dines at Nantes, (meaning Mantes;) and 
eventually enters Paris. What should such a man 
do there? He runs from object to object; des- 
cribes what has been better described a thousand 
times before, and what could be learned with 
more accuracy from a Paris directory; tells a Tie 
diculous story about Bonapartean espionage; la 
ments the death of Louis XVI. and quotes the 
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Abbe Edgeworth’s account of his execution; re- 


probates the licentiousness of the Palais Royal; 
condemns French morals and manners, and puts 
down the mass of the people of France as infi- 
dels, and all the French philosophers as atheists. 
He ascended to the gallery of the Pantheon, 
looked into the museum of French monuments, 
and descended into the earth to view the cata. 
combs and to count the skulls of generations that 
have passed away. Now and then, in the 
sketches of our reverend traveller, we perceive a 
depth of feeling that might, perhaps, be work- 
ed up into minor poetry, and a descriptive vein 
that flows with something of an exhilirating vi- 
yacity. But there is nothing sagacious or pro- 
found; nothing philosophical; or even instructive, 
further than what had been communicated by 
preceding and more enlightened tourists. The 
astonishment which he expresses (p. 97) at the 
« stupendous and magnificent” palace at Ver- 
sailles, recalls to our mind the similar surprise 
that was, according to the old song, on a former 
occasion, expressed by another offspring of John 
Bull: 

“ John saw Versailles from Marli’s height, 

And cried, astonished at the sight, 

«© Whose fine estate is that there here,” &c. 

Mr Raffles thinks that Napoleon, “ in the 
height of his ambition and the zenith of his glory, 
deemed this palace ‘oo vast and sumptuous for his 
residet.ce.” p. 98. Poor, udoubting man! how 
the mystagogues must have imposed upon his 
credulity. 

Our author exclaims loudly against the French 
method of observing the Sabbath, which is the 
same in most catholic countries. In Paris, the 
citizens go to church, perform their religious du- 
ties, return home, laugh, dance, sing, and visit the 
theatre. At all this the piety of Mr. tiaffles is 
greatly shocked; and he avers that they manage 
things in this respect much better'in London. 
We shall not stop here to inquire which is most 
pleasing to the Deity, on Sunday or any other 
day, a cheerful heart and a merry face, or a long, 
solemn, made-up countenance, whose expression 
is specially fashioned for the Sabbath-day, and 
frequently belies the heart of the owner; but we 
do not hesitate to declare our decided preference, 


on an occasion of this sort, of the sober gaiety of 


French society, to that sullen, sour, hypocritical 
physiognomy, which Englishmen too generally 
put onin public during church time, connected 
as it is, in a thousand instances in London, with a 
resort to taverns in the evening, toping matches, 
and drunken debauches before bed-time. And, 
if there are French priests who play cards o: 
Sunday, there are English sporting parsons who 
do much worse all the week. Again--Mr. Rafe 
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dislikes the French mode of regulating their vices. 
It seems that these vices are not to be met with 
in the streets of Paris, but are confined to the 
houses. Our divine considers the London prac- 
tice of letting them roam at,large much the best. 
Upon this head we are not disposed to quarrel 
with him. De gustious now est disputandum. For 
our own part we conceive vice to be pernicious 
both in and out of doors; and there is, most un- 
questionably, much more of decency in keeping it 
out of sight than in placing it directly under 
one’s nose. 

Whenever he has an opportunity, the writer of 
this Tour is lavish of his censures of the French 
revolutionists, and fruitful of ‘condolence for the 
past sufferings of royalty, Speaking on this sub- 
ject, (p. 103,) he calls the people “ a many-head- 
“ed monster, whose music was dying groans, 
* whose element was blood, and who would lead 
* the more sober politicians of the times, over the 
** bodies of their murdered citizens, to the vassal- 
“‘ age of a still fiercer despotism.” 

By this denunciation of the French populace 
during their phrenzy, we should conjecture that 
the reverend Mr. Raffles had not read the history 
of England with attention. How many kings of 
his own country have their subjects put to death? 
How many thousands of men perished in the wars 
of the Twd Roses? How much blood has been 
shed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the 
name of God, religion, and legitimacy, by the 
British government and people? Was not Charles 
the Ist putto death by his subjects pretty much 
in thé same manner that Louis the XVIth. was; 
and what was the complexion of the civil war that 
preceded and followed that event? Who was 
Oliver Cromwell? Was he a braver, a more en- 
lightened, or a less ambitious, usurper, according 
to the extent of his power, than Napoleon? And 
yet this Liverpool parson has the audacity to pour 
out his wrath upon the whole French nation, 
thanking God that he was born in another coun- 
try, and among a better people! 

The truth is, that men, under similar circum- 
stances, are very much alike in all countries” If 
you deprive them of their rights, and reduce 
them to the condition of brutes, you have no just 
reason to complain, if; when they get you in their 
power, they fall on and devour you. Oppress 
men till they are thrown out of the scale of ra- 
tionality, and how can you expect, when, in 
that state, they come to right themselves, they 
will act reggonably and with moderation? ‘lake 
into consideration the crimes of the French mo- 
narchy for ten centuries prior to the revolution 


' .f 1789, compress them all into a period of twen- 


iy-five years, and they will far outweigh those of 








which the reyolutionists were guilty. When 
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Charles the IXth. dealt death to his Protesant 
subjects from the chambers of the Louvre, it was 
mere royal pastime; but when a more justifiable 
execution is inflicted on one of his successors, it 
is regarded by staupch monarchists as a most foul 
and horrible murder. Nature and reason, how- 
ever, do not decide in this manner. Mr. Raffles 
doves, and we do not wish to conceal it, devote 
half a page of his book to the execration of the 
memory of Charles the 1Xth. yet such is the par- 
tiality of his religious notions, that we are not 
sure he would not have applauded that vile king 
if his five days of massacre had fallen on the Ca- 
tholics instead of the Protestants. As to Napo,; 
leon, he is reproached throughout the’ work, 
whenever his name can be introduced: but still 
there is acharm, even for Mr. Raffles, in the cha- 
racter of the ex-emperor: We boasts (p. 94) that 
he “ was driven to Versailles by the postillion 
“who drove Napoleon eleven years;” and is in 
extacies at Fontainebleau when he saw the “little 
“table” and the ® penknife on the table” on 
which Napoleon wrote his first abdication. (pp 

136, 137) ‘There are a great many more such 
childish observations in many parts of this Sum- 
mer’s Tour, with which the reader may divert 
himself, (if he chooses to buy the book,) at the 
expense of the author’s inflated puerility. 


Notwithstanding his sanctity, our parson had a 
miser’s eye to the pence. He went to view the 
porcelain manufactory at Sevres, of which he 
gives the following account—(p. 96.) 

“The painting and enamelling are most ex 
guisite; yet | do not think the workmanship su- 
perior to that of the Worcester china. We were 
particularly struck with a table composed! altoge 
ther of porcelain, ornamented -with the most 
beautiful landscapes. ‘The price of it amounted 
to nearly three thousand pounds of our money 
Indeed, things were too costly there to be looked 
at with composure, and I was nota little pleased 
when I saw that we were all well out; for I was 
fearful, lest by an unlucky turn, some one of our 
party should have upset and broken one of these 
precious articles, by which a deeper impression 
would have been made upon the pocket than the 
beauty of the paintings had produced upon the 
mind,” 


One can hardly avoid smiling at the Jady style 
of the subjoined description of the tourist’s indis- 
position at Versailles, and of the attentions of his 
French landlady. It is very much in the manner 
of an overgrown spoiled child when complaining 
to his mother of the “* wully wambles.”—(p. 100.) 

“| must not omit to mention how much we 
were all delighted with the mistress of the hotel 
where we refreshed ourselves at Versailles, and 
where I was compelled to repose for a while 
Vhere was a kindness, and frankness, and artless 
simplicity about her, which exceediugly interest- 
ed us. She was free, affable, and easy, without 
being frivolous, cringing, or obtrusive; and her 
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anxiety to please, scemed to spring more from 
the amiableness of her disposition, than from in. 
terest or politeness Nor shall I easily forget the 
feeling of sympathy with which she regarded my 
indisposition, and prepared a sofa for my repose 
She was the first human being, except our own: 
party, upon whom! have looked with emotions 
of confidence or pleasure, since my leaving Eng: 
land; and there was about her an air of maternal 
tenderness and unaffected sincerity, which seem. 
ed to warrant that confidence, and could not fail 
to touch me, under circumstances of indisposi- 
tion, and in a land of strangers.” ‘ 


At page 77, the author hints at something very 
naughty exposed for sale in the shops of Paris, 


But he does not tell us what itis. A mango 


inimical to vice as Mr. Raffles represents himself 


to be, appears, in our opinion, a little out of the 
path of propriety when he pries into the shops of 
the Palais Royal for any commodity offensive to 
delicacy or pernicious to virtue. It could not have 
been a well-regulated morality that led him to 
such inspections. 


The following passage, (p. 79,) is one of the 
best written of the work: 


‘We dined to-day at Veres, in, the Palais 
Royal, the most celebrated Restaurateur’s in Pa- 
ris. Our object was to have a fair specimen of 
French cookery, of which one has heard so much; 
and also to observe the mode of proceeding in 
one of these temples dedicated tu luxury and ap- 
petite. We were rather early, and amongst the 
first of the devotees: thus we had leisure to sur- 
vey the scene, and make ovr observations on the 
place. Every thing here is contrived for effect, 
and art has done her utmost to give to the eating. 
house an air of gaiety and elegance. On enter- 
ing the room the first object that arrested our at- 
tention was the mistress, a young and beautiful 
woman, most elegantly dressed, reclining at her 
ease on an elevated seat, commanding a view of 
the spacious apartment. There wzs nothing of 
the coarseness, and hurry, and officiousness of 
the landlady about her—but delicate, dignified, 
und easy, she seemed as if enthroned, the pre- 
siding genius of the place.—Around her the wait- 
ers guther to receive her orders, and to make 
reports, from time to time, of the progress of af- 
fairs; while, from the mirrors that surroand the 
room, and reflect the parties, in a most amazing 
variety, upon each other, she can perceive, almost 
at one glance, how all her ¢ustomers are occu- 
pied ‘The next thing to which our atiention 
wasdrawn, as you will naturally suppose, was the 


carte, or bill of fare, at the immensity of which a° 


London epicure—a city alderman, would have 
started! What a boundless variety!—Fish, flesh, 
and fowl—roti, bouwiili—fricassee—fricandeau— 
soups—satices—inconceivable combinations—in- 
describable compositions—-unutterable names— 
“ earth, air, and ocean, plundered of their 
sweets,’ and all decked out, combined—adorned 
—and wrought up to the highest pitch of flavor 
and uf gout, to quicken the most languishing ap- 
petite, and win the admiration of the most fasti- 
dious epicure. The time advanced—the devotees 
came in—the shrine of the divinity, for such the 
fair one that presided seemed, was surrounded, 
and the mysteries began. ‘The tables were rapid- 
ly filled; and as quickly covered, and every party 
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seemed determined and prepared to do his best 
in discharging the duties and honors of the place. 
I observed that most performed their part with 
astonishing rapidity—piate after plate was quick. 
ly emptied—disir after dish was rapidly discussed 
and dismissed—glass after glass of hermitage or 
burgundy, from the bottle, placed, for coolness, 
in a vessel filled wiih ice, thrown off; and, in 
truth, with all the elegance and refinement With 
which it was tempered, there seemed to be as 
great a quantum of actual, downright gormandiz- 
ing in this temple of luxury, as L ever witnessed 
in any of the chop-houses about the precincts i 

St. Paul’s. Nor were we altogether inactive; ap- 
petite received an additional stimulus: from cun- 
osity, and many things were tasted for the sake 
of ascertaining what could be c.ntained beneath 
the disguise of names and forms that had never 
saluted the eye or the ear before. The wines 
were excellent, and the whole was crowned with 
asample of the costly liqueurs, and a rich des- 
sert.” 

To those who are fond of perusing descrip- 
tions of kings, princes, and courtiers, the annex - 
ed extracts will not be uninteresting —(p. 108 to 
113.) ; 

“T could not make a long stay with Monsieur 
B. having engaged to be home early, to accom- 
pany our party to the chapel of the Thuilleries, to 
hear high mass performed before the Royal Fa 
mily and the court. At the hour appointed, a 
royal footman appeared at the gate of our hotel 
to conduct us to the Thuilleries. hus honorably 
escorted, we arrived at the palace, and were re- 
ceived by the Pere tlysee, first surgeon to the 
king, who politely introduced us to the officer 
who has the care of arranging the company in 
the galleries of the chapel Royal, for no visitors 
are allowed to remain below. Yo the condes- 
cending attentions of ihat officer we are much 
indebted, and the kindness of his manners, whici 
evidently arose from the sweetness of his disposi- 
tion, I shall not easily forget. He is the first 
Frenchman whose physiognomy has pleased me, 
and with Ais we were all exceedingly delighted. 
By him we were placed next to tlie reyal gallery, 
which is in front of the altar, so that we were 
close to the king and bis attendants when they 
made their appearance. ‘The front seats of the 
side galleries are reserved for the ladies of the 
court; behind them the-company are ranged, 
with one of the garde du corps placed at the 
back of each seat. None of the visitorssit. ‘The 
company was very numerous, and many were dis- 
appointed, not being able to obtain admittance. 
At length symptoms of preparation appeared in 
the royal gallery—the folding-doors which com- 
municated with the other parts of the palace were 
thrown open—the chairs and cushions were ad- 
justed—two men, most curiously and gorgeously 
attired, as heralds, in the costume of two or three 
centuries back, made their appearance, and eve- 
ry thing indicated the approach of royality. But 
the king delayed. Meanwhile, every eye was 
eagerly fixed upon the door by which he was to 
enter, and expectation was at its highest pitch, 
when.a commotion was heard in the adjoining 
apartments—a gentleman hastened to the front 
of the gallery and criéd Le Roi! when the king 
entered, supported by two marshals, and attend- 
ed by the duke de Uerri, the duké and duchess 
1)’Angouleme, and about thirty or forty nobles, 
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ecclesiastics, marshals, and generals of his court. 
ihe full choir, composed of all the celebrat- 
ed musicians and opera gingers in Paris, instantly 
thundered, and the mass began. It was an august 
spectacle, and the impression of the moment was 
more than 1 can describe. Hh mass in the pa- 
lace, and before the court of a popish prince, 
with ali the fascinations art coukl lend, to bewil- 
der the senses by the splendor of its decorations, 
to overwhelmn the mind by the burst of its mu- 
sic, or to ravish the soul by the more thrilling 
notes of the human voice: the brother, the daugh- 
ter, the nephew of a murdered king, worshipping 
in the sanctuary ~and in the palace which had 
witnessed their predecessor’s sufferings, and been 
wet with thé blood of his eis an assem- 
blage of personages who have been, more or 
less, connected with all the wonderful and tre- 
mendous revolutions by which Europe has re- 
cently been agitated, whom we have contemplat- 
ed at a distance with awe, and whose names will 
be immortal on the page of history:—all these 
things were perfectly hew to me, and I must have 
been a stoic, indeed, if { had not felt, in some dex 
gree, the influence of such a singular combina: 
tion.of objects, with the interesting associations 
they awakened in my mind. * 

‘* The principal figure in the groupe, on more 
accounts than one, was the king: his amazing cor- 
pulence would have rendered him so, bad other 
sircumstances been wanting. It was with the 
greatest (lifficulty that he walked to his chair, the 
possession of which was not accomplished with. - 
out some inconvenience to himself, asthe evi- 
dent panting for breath which the exertionveca- 
sioned sutticiently indicated. The two gentle- 
men by whom he was atteiJed on his entrance, 
took their stations, one oa each side the back of 
his chair, and whenever he sat down, lified up for 
him the laps of his coat. The effect of that cere- 
mony was rather ludicrous. This occurred but 
once or twice in the course of the exhibition, for 
the whole seemed little else, as the king retained 
his seat during the greater part of the service, 
while the rest of the royal party frequently rose 
and kneeled. I presume the king’s infirmities 
have obtained a dispensation for him from the 
ecclesiastical powers, whom, as a good catholic, 
he is bound in every particular to obey. At the 
elevation of the host, however, the whole court 
kneeled, the monarch not excepted; we were the 
only parties standing in the place.” 

“ Vhe duchess D’Angouleme is an interesting 
woman: her figure is tall and graceful, and her 
dress was simply elegant. She was deeply en- 
gaged in the service during the whole of the per- 
formance, and seldom took her eyes off the 
breviary which she held in her hand. Her 
husband, however, was not so devotional. He 
iS'a thin, active looking man, not very tall, with a 
physiognomy by.no means prepossessing, but a 
quick and piercing eye. He was very restless 
during the ceremony—was perpetually looking 
about him, and thea, as if suddenly recollecung 
himse!f, he turned to his breviary, and scemed to 
run over his prayers with great rapidity, making 
the appropriate crosses and gestures with prodi- 
gious haste. The Duke de Berriis a taller and a 
steuter man, more sedate and thoughtfid, with 
features strongly marked and approaching to 
sternness. He was more occupied with the ser- 
vice than his neighbor, the Duke D’ Angoylesme 
—She rest of the party seemed ttle concerned 


. 
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in the matter, and, except that they kneeled at 
the elevation of the host, appeared to take no 
interest whatever in the service; and as they stood 
during the whole of the time, and were a sort of 
exhibition to the sompany, they looked not a 
little pleased when it was over. At the close of 
the ceremony, the monarch was with difficulty 
lifted from the chair, and having moved respect- 
fully to the company, he turned—took the arms 
of his attendants—the princes and the nobles fol- 
lowed, and the whole pageant passed away. ‘Sic 
transit gloria mundi” 

Among other things, Mr. Raffles saw, at the 
French institute, the baron Humboldt, whom he 
describes as a plaifi¥man; and gen. Washington’s 
bust in the gallery yf Fontainebleau. He informs 
us also, that Napoleon intended to establish 
Unitarianism in France, and that all his disciples 
were to be Wapoleonists. This anecdote, obvious- 
ly fabricated for the occasion,—because the to- 
mish system is best suited to absolute government, 
such as Napoleon’s was —is related, we doubt not, 
for the purpose of rendering Unitarianism unpo- 
pular in England. Our traveller, although neither 
a free nora just thinker, is evicently “a parson 
sly,” and something of a Presbyterian sour.” 

From Fontainebleau Mr. Raffles jogged on to- 
wards Geneva, through Sens, Auxerre, Dijon, and 
Auxonne, where he purchased “a straw hat,” 
and, after having drank, on the road, “ burgundy 
“at three francs. and a half, and Champagne at 
** five francs per bottle,” he reached the vicinity 
of Dole, when he was thrown into a fit of ex- 
tatic rapture by the postillion’s crying out, 
** There’s Mont Blane! There are the Alps!” “1 
** started (says he) from a deep reverie into which 
** T had fallen, and, lifing up my eyes, beheld— 
* the whole chain of the Alps. I had not power 

“‘ to speak—my heart beat with increased rapicli- 
“ty within my bosom’—(p. 159.) From this 
state of mind our author relieves himself by a dis- 
charge of blank verse. He gets forward to Polig- 
ny, penetrates the mountains‘of the Jura, arrives 
at Champagnole, writes an encomium on the 
Gruyer cheese, and communicates the im- 
portant information that “ it sells at six batz, or, 
eighteen French sous, per pound.” (p.158) At 
Geneva he finds fault with the state of religion, 
and in mentioning Ferney, scoffs mest disdainful- 
ly at the infidel Voltaire. On he goes for Cha- 
mouni, and, penetrating the mountains, gets in'« 
a quarrel with an oid woman who had furnishe: 
his party with milk and strawberries, and wh 
comnlained that she was not fairly compensated 
(p.177.) Vf the reader has any inclination to fo! 
low Mir Raffles to the base of Mont ®lanc, alon: 
narrow slippery patiis, over seas of ice, on ti 
edge of precipices, amidst snowy mountains a’ 
fearful avalanches, he must buy or borrow th 
book itself. His story is the same that almost 
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every one may have read twenty times Previously 
from the pens of former travellers. The scenes 
he describes are rugged, wild, perilous, amazing, 
as the power of the Neity made them; but the 
monotonous descriptions of our author do not 
present them to us in a shape sufficiently natural 
and distinct. The real beauty and sublimity of 
the wilds of nature are lost in a wilderness of 
words. A passage at page 193, nevertheless, 
may properly attract attention, by the ideas 
which it is calculated to excite with respect to 
the destinies of Napoleon Bonaparte and of his 
two wives: 

“ Onthe summit of Montanvert, a benevolent 
Frenchman, Mons. Desportes, has erected a smal] 
building for the repose and accommodation of 
travellers. It is very properly called the hospice: 
“ a la nature,” is carved over the deor We glad. 
ly entered it. A man had previously ascended 
aud kindled a fire; he also furnished us with bread, 
and a portion of eau de vie, to mingle with a glass 
of water, an appendage almost indispensable jn 
these cold and elevated regions. As we sat by 
the fire, we amused ourselves with looking over 
the album, which is kept there for the insertion 
of visitors names, with their remarks. The man 
pointed out to us amongst the autographs of ma- 
ny eminent personages, that of the ex-empress of 
France, Maria Louisa, who visited this place 
while Bonaparte was in Elba, under the name of 
the Duchess De Colorno. The empress Jose. 
phine was also here on the 29th August, 1810, 
She wrote the following lines in the album with 
her own hand. ‘The original was purloined from 
the book by a countryman of ours, but the lines 
are preserved: 

* Ah! Je sens, qu’en milieu de ce grand »henomene, 

De ce tableau touchant, de cette terrible scene, 

Tout eleve Vesprit, tout oceupe les yeux, 

Ceur seul, un moment ce repose en ces lieux. 

Joserntne.” 

The following relation, as characteristic of one 
of these ladies, may be also considered inte- 
resting: 

“ At the summit of the Forcla we were about 
7000 feet above the level of the sea, and the im- 
mediate vallev into which we looked could not 
be much less than two or three thousand feet 
deep, yet our path was perfectly undefended, and 
only wile enough to adinit the passage of a single 
mule. Along this path the empress Maria Louisa 


came. The men who conducted us had been her . 


guides on that occasion. ‘They spoke highly of 
the courage and heroism which she displayed. 
They said she would not suffer them to hold the 
vein of her mule, orrender her the least assis- 
tance, even inthe most difficult places.” (p._ 226.) 


The remainder of the work before us is literal- 
ly nothing more than what the writer saw, and 
did, and heard, upon the road, passing, as he in- 
forms us, through Lausanne, where he has a fling 
't Rousseau—Berne, where the appearance of 

mndemned criminals at work in the streets be- 

vs him into one or two enlightened reflections 

i, the mode of punishing malefactors, preferring, 

o that object of government, the American 
penitentiary system, chiefly, as it would seem, on 
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account of the sensibility of his nerves—Basle, 
Friburg, Strasburg, Mayence, Coblentz, Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and other towns and cities, to 
Brussels; and, thence, to Ostend and Ramsgate. 
He visited, as a thing of course with an English 
traveller passing that way, the field of Waterloo, 
where his principal thought was what an ungra- 
cious sight the combatants would present on the 
day of the general resurrection! 

We cannot conclude our remarks on Mr. Raf- 
fies’ tour, without reproaching him with the want 
of the common decency of a gentleman with re- 
gard to the catholic institutions on the continent 
of Europe. How far he travelled in a day, where 
he breakfasted, dined, or supped, what he had to 
eat, what was the appearance of the buildings, of 
the people, what sort of gowns and caps the wo- 
men wore, how he digested his food, &c. &c. &c. 
may be tolerated in a green and perpetually won- 
dering tourist; hz may even be indulged in ridi- 
cule of the superstitious veneration which in some 
places prevails for church relics. But how can 
he be justified for his rudeness in pushing himself 
into cathedrals, merely to gratify an idle curiosity, 
to the disturbance of pious men in their devotions? 
At Friburg, it appears, he was in some danger of 
being chastised for this kind of intrusion, and 
prudently thought proper to make a retreat. In 
his whole tour Mr. Raffles does not appear to 
have conversed or associated with men of letters 
or science; nor, in fact, to have kept what is call- 
ed good company, with the exception of some few 
persons with whom he occasionally fell in on 
the road. It was generally his landlady, his guide, 
or his mystagogue, with whom he discoursed, 
and from whom he obtained his information — 
From such a man, such a traveller, and such a 
writer, what can we learn? He weat from Brigh- 
ton to Paris, from Paris to the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, thence down the Rhine, and home to 
Ramsgate, in a canter; tells us the answers he re- 
ceived “to ali he ask’d *bout all he saw,” and 
leaves the reader (supposing him to have been 
conversant with a good Gazetteer) with nearly as 
much additional wisdom as was gained in a simi- 
lar tour by his celebrated countryman WV” entend 
Pas. With one observation more’ we shall dis- 
miss this gentleman. Although he reprobates 
and tries to laugh at every thing Romish in church 
ceremonies, he very severely denounces the con- 


duct of the military in the Netherlands for doing: 


the same thing—a fact which lets us at, once into 
the self-sufficient character of the man. 





From the Edinburgh Scotchman. 
AUSTKIAN LOAN, 
IMPORTATION OF TIMBER FROM TRIESTE. 
An account of the sum due to Great Britain from 
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vernment in the years 1795 and 1797; together 
with the amount of dividends upon them, which 
have. been advanced by Great Brita*n, in con- 
sequence of the non-payment by Austria; and 
the amount of the interest at /5 per cent. upon 
such dividends: ards 
Sum due on account of loan raised 
inthe year 1795, - - - (4,600,000 0 0 
Ditto, ditto, 1797, - - - 1,620,0u0 0 0 
Amount of loans, 16,220,000 0 0 
Amount, of dividends which have 
been advanced by Great Britain 
on the above loans, in conse- 
quence of the non payment by 
Austria, to the 5th January, 1817, 
18,901,560 5 0 
Amount of the inte- 
rest at 5 per cent. 
on such dividends, , ' 
to 5th Jan. 1817, 4,241,313 0 0 ' 
13,142,873 5 0 
119,362,873 5 0 
N. B.—All the charges on the first loan were 
paid by the emperor of Germany to the Ist day 
of May, 1797; from which period the charges 
have been paid by Great Britain. 
S. R. LUSHINGTON. 
Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 21st June, 1817. 
Among the various instances of gross and. cul- 
pable inattention to the interests of this country 
displayed by our negotiators employed in framing 
the late treaties with the continental powers, 
none seem more glaring than their taking no no- 
tice whatever of the immense sum due by Aus- 
tria to the people of Great Britain, on account of 
the loans made to that power in 1795 and 1797. 
The deranged situation of the finances of Austria 
affords no reason why we should be saddled with 
her debts. Neither are her difficulties in that re- 
spect, which may be properly termed temporary, 
at all to be compared with our own. Her expendi-' 
ture does not exceed her revenue by 25 or 30 
millions; nor are her inhabitants sinking under 
the pressure of intolerable taxation. Vo talk of 
Austria being less able than Britain to bear the 
burden of this debt, is not only irrelevant to the 
subject, but is really absurd. Unencumbered 
with a redundant population, and possessing an 
immense supply of fertile, and hitherto unculti- 
vated land, the capabilities of Austria for im- 
provement are greater than those of any other 
European power, with the exception of Russia. 
She, too, has been the greatest gainer by the re- 
cent contest. Her acquisition of the Venetian 
territories has given her a sea frontier, and has 
opened up a market for the disposal of the raw 
produce of Hungary, and of the minerals of Ca- 
rinthia, Stiria, and her other extensive provinces 
bordering on the Adriatic. By losing the Ne- 
therlands, Austria in fact was a gainer. Her do- 
minions being now more concentrated and com- 
pact, her forces will be able to act with greater 
effect on any one yroint They are not, as former- 
ly, spread over an immense extent of disjointed 
countries, but in case of invasion, will have to de- 
fend a well defined and naturally strong frontier. 
Such being the case, and considering the exer- 
tions we had made in her behalf, it was but-rea- 





Austria on account of loans made to that go- 





sonable te have expected that she would, at the 
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conclusion of peace, lave taken measures for re. 
paying the sum due tous. And surely, if it had 
been inconvenient for her at once to have repaid 
the money, she could not have objected to the 
granting us some trifling boon, such as the free 
admission of our manufactured commodities into 
the ports of Italy, guaranteed to her by the acts 
of congress, unti! the debt in question had been 
cancelled.(1) ‘That no such stipulation was made 
—that none such was ever thought of—but that 
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On supposing it to have been expended as reve. 
nue, as it is equal to the whole net sum levied in 
Scotland as taxes, during the last five years, its 
payment would have permitted ministers to dis. 
pense with our contributions for the ensuing five; 
or if they had not thought proper to dispose of it 
in that way, it would have sufficed to’ deliver the 
landlords and farmers of England and Wales from 
the intolerable ‘burden of poor’s rates for a cou. 





fhe prohibitory regulations of tie Austrian cus- 
tomhouse should instantly have been extended to 
the tiagusan territory, which, apparertly on ac- 
count of its being a republic, our representatives 
atcongress assisted in making over to Austria— 
i$ not so much to be ascribed to the injustice of 
the Austrians,-as to the stupidity, or something 
worse than stupidity of our own rulers. If the 
former should, of their own accord, have taken 
steps to refurtd this sum of twenty millions, for 
such, according to the official statement which we 
this day publish, is the amount of the debt due to 
us by Austria, much more ought the latter, con- 
sidering the exhausted state of our finances, 
and the weight of our taxation, have insisted 
on its repayment. We hal forght the battles 
of every prince on the continent, and had 
lavishly expended our blood and treasure in their 








support; and certainly when restoring them to; 
thei: iormer power and greatness, we had a just 
right to insist on their making good their engage- || 
ment to us. In this, however, as in almost every |! 
thing else, the real interests of the people of Bri- || 
tain were never once thought of by our ambassa- i 
dors at Vienna. ‘The only thing they attended to | 
was the parcélling out of the different German 
states, and the delivering over the inhabitants of 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Spain, bound hand ‘| 
and foot, and without any solitary stipulation in 
favor of liberty, to the old despotism by which: 
they had been so horribly oppressed. Such was 
the restoration of * social order” and of “ pure! 
reli:iou,” for which we had cauting'y pretended 
to make war, and such was the conduct in regard 
to foreign nations followed by the ministers of a’! 
country calling itself free 

Our readers will recollect what an extraordi- 
nary merit ministers arrogated to themselves for 
offering last winter to lend the agriculturists and 
manufacturers of Great Britain 21,700,000 at tive 
per cent. interest, by way of enabling tiem suc- 
cessfully to contend with the difficulties of the 
times. Now, if a pittance like this could have 
done any good—if the squeezing money out of 
our p: cKets with the one hand, and leading the 
same money at five per cent. with the other, beva 
panacea for national suffering and distress, what 
must have been our situation had we received 
twenty millions sterling as a bonus, without being 
called to pay one farthing of interest? And reall) 
2 sum like this would, in the present state of the 
country, have been of incalculable service. Had 








it been efployed in supporting productive la 


ple of years to come. When such is the fact— 
when such is the gratuitous boon that our minis- 
ters have made to the people of Austria~it js 
really sickening to hear them chatter about their 
loans of a couple of millions at five per cént. and 
their ridiculous schemes for what they are pleased 
to call an alleviation of our distresses and hard. 
ships. 

But it seems that a panacea is still in reserve 
for honest John Bull. He is uot, to be sure, ever 
to finger one six-pence of. the money, but then 
the forests of Dalmatia are at his service! He js 
to get as much wood, in lieu of the cash, as will 
build all his wooden walls for twenty or fifty years 
to come; at least, such is the story which the 
treasury writers have lately trumped up to John’s 
inexpressible satisfaction. We confess, however, 
that we are not without our doubts that this will 
only serve to add another to the innumerable 
hoaxes with which poor John Bull has, durin 
the last twenty years, been duped and deceived, 
It is stated, indeed, that Mr. Smith, who had 
been sent to ‘I'rieste to examine the timber, has 
already contracted for 300,000 loads; but the 
terms of this contract have not been made public, 
and we should not be at all surprised if a fresh 
loan should be found necessary to liquidate the 
transaction. But supposing that the price of the 
Dalmatia timber is to be deducted from the sum 
due us by Austria, its importation will not, in.our 
opinion, be of the least benefit to us. It has not 
been affirmed that the timber in question is in 
any degree superior to that which can be pur- 
chased in the Baltic; but, on the contrary, from 
the reports of those who have visited the Vene- 
tian arsenals, there seems good reason for be- 
lieving it to be of a decidedly inferior quality. — 
We have already suffered much from building 
ships of war of materials which had not been sub- 
jected to any proper examination. Many of those 
constructed of Canada timber have become use- 
less in the course of a couple of seasons; and if 
such should be the case with those built of Aus- 
trian timber, it would be for our advantage that 
its exportation had been prohibited, and that we 
had still wanted payment of the loan. 

Such would be cur view of this transaction, 
were the freights from Memel and Trieste exact- 
ly the same. But gullible as John Bull undoubt- 
edly is, he will, we apprehend, at once perceive 
the absurdity of the whole scheme, when he is 
told that the excess of the freight of ac © «oF 
timber from Trieste to England over that of one 
from Memel, is greater than its prime cost in the 


bor, it would have yielded an annual revenue ofjj latter. And, therefore, as the Morning Chronicle 


ene or two millions, and would have consituted a | 
ficd su‘heient to aitord permanent employment | 
for & very considerable number of workmen 
(t,) Austria knows your policy too well. She knows that 
ihe liberty of introducing your manufactures would enable | 
you to depress the products of native industry and to ercate | 
3 party in your favor, which might embarrass the monarchy. 
Besides, the money you lent her was to pay her armies, which 
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Were, ina great measure, Hghting your battles. 





has justly observed, though our allies were to 
make usa present of the wood, it would prove 
an extremely dear bargain. 

To enlarge further on this topic would be use- 


less, but we may be permitted to observe, that 


we shall always look with an extremely suspi- 
cious eye on every measure which has the small- 
est tendency to diminish cur importation of raw 
produce from the Baltic. If we do ‘net import 
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the commodities of the rapidly improving coun- 
tries situated on that sea, how can we expect that 
they should continue to buy our manufactures? 
They cannot pay us with bullion, for bullion is 
there more valuable than in England; and if we 
will neither take their corn, nor their iron, nor 
their wood, nor their other raw materials, in ex- 
ghange for our goods, we shall be forced either 
to relinquish our trade with them altogether, or 
to send them our commodities gratis. Except 
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tion.* By this act, persons who had resided with. 
in the limits and under the jurisdiction of the 
United States for two years, and making proof of 
good character, might be acmitted citizens by 
the common law courts of record in any of the 
states where they had previously resided for a 
vear. The act of the 26th of March, 1790, was 
repealed and supplied by the act of the 29th of 


ont trade with the United States, there is none |} January, 1795. This latter act required a resi- 


on which we ought to set so high a value as that 
with the northern nations. The small progress 
hey have yet made in manuiacturing industry, 
the extent and fertility of their uncultivated lands, 
and the late extraordinary increase in their popu- 
lation, leave no doubt of their being naturally 
fitted to carry on a most extensive and mutually 
advantareous commercial intercourse with a coun- 
try circumstanced like Great Britain; possessing, 
as we do, a great surplus of manufactured com- 
modities, and so very deficient in the raw pro- 
duce with which they abound. It is melancholy 
indeed to reflect that our absurd zeal for the in- 
terests of Canada, a colony from which we never 
have derived and never will derive the smallest 
direct benefit, should have induced us to. impose 
almost prohibitory restrictions on the importa- 
tion of wood and iron from the Baltic. Such 
conduct is not more ridiculous than if we had at 
once imposed restrictions on the exportation of 
ourown cottons and woollens; and could only be 
surpassed by still farther restricting this trade, in 
order that we might be forced to import the raw 
produce of Austria, a country which will not ad- 
mit a single package of our goods into its mar- 
kets! . 


> For the National Register. 

LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONSTITUTION AND 

LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
LETTER VUI. 

Power of Congress with respect ta Naturalization.— 

Laws on that subject. 

The fourth clause of the eighth section of the 

first article of the constitution provides, that “ the 

“ congress shall have power to establish an uni- 

“form rule of. naturalization, and uniform laws 


dence of five years, with a declaration, three years 
before admission, in order to obtain the privileges 
of citizenship, together with a renunciation of 
former aliegiance nd of titles of nobility; and the 
application might be made to the supreme, su- 
perior, district, or circuit court of any state or 
territory, or to a circuit or district court of the 
United States. On the 18th of June,.1798, under 
the administration of President Adams, the act of 
the 29th of January, 1795, was materially altered.+ 
The act of 1798 makes it necessary for an alien to 
declare his intention of becoming a citizen five 
years before his admission, and to prave fourteen 
years residence in the United States, and five 
years residence within the state or territory 
where he applies for the benefit of the law. By 
the provisions of the same act, alien enemies 
could not become citizens; all white aliens re- 
siding or arriving in the United States, were to 
be reported and registered; surety of the peace 
might be required of aliens neglecting to make a 
report; aliens might be committed to gaol for 
want of surety; and persons having the care of 
aliens under the age of twenty-one were liable to 
a fine of two dollars monthly for eaclf of such 
aliens whilst they neglected to report them. 

It must be confessed that the enactments of 
this law were rather harsh. But, on the other 
hand, the conduct of many aliens and naturalized 
citizens was extremely licentious and disrespegt- 
ful to the constituted authorities. The French 





“on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
* United States.’* 

On the subject of naturalization much difference 
of opinion has prevailed in the United states. It 
has been supposed that those among us who are 
favorable to arbitrary government-are opposed to 
the easy entrance of foreigners into the rights of 
our political society; whilst the friends of demo- 
cratic principles of government have been uni- 
formly viewed as the advocates of a rule for the 
ready adoption of foreigners into our national 
community. It is, perhaps, a question less diffi- 
cult to discuss than to settle. 

Under the adminisivation of President Wash- 
ington an act was passed, on the 26th of March, 
1790, to establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 


revolution, and the popular commotions which 
i prevailed in Great Britain and Ireland, threw in- 
|to the bosom of our community many restless 
spirits, who made a very free use of the tongue 
! and the press in condemnation of the measures 
of the administration, which irritated and pre- 
cipitated the executive and congress into acts 
not altogether reconcileable with the liberal and 


||sympathetic feelings which prevailed towards 


foreigners in the breasts of a majority of the A- 
merican people. 

On the 14th of April, 1802, soon aftey Mr. Jef- 
ferson was elected president, all preceding laws 
relative to naturalization were repealed; and, by 
an act of that date,§ the residence required was 


* Page 82, vol. 2, Laws U. S. revised edition. 
+ Page 466, vol. 2, Laws U. S. revised edition, 





* Page 64, vol. 1, Laws U. S, revised ed ‘tion. 


} Page 61, vol. 3, Laws U. S. revised edition. 
$ Page 475, vol, 3, Laws U.S. vevised edition. 
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again limited to five years, with a declaration of 
intention three years previous to admission, and 
a residence of one year in the state or territory. 
Renunciation of former allegiance and of titles of 
nobility is also enjoined by this act; and an.oath 
to support the constitution of the United States 
was a provision common to all the laws which 
have been enacted on the subject. The reputa- 
tion of a good moral character was likewise re- 
quired by them all from every candidate for citi- 
zenship. Referring to the severity of the act of 
the 18th of June, 1798, the act of the 14th of A- 
pril, 1802, allowed aliens residing within and un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United States between 

the 29th of January, 1795, and the 18th of Jung, 
1798, to become citizens without a declaration of 
intention three years before admission.* ‘This 

was designed by the republican party as a disap- 

probatory reflection on the conduct of the federal 

party in this particular, as well as to justify, by a 

legislative act, the outcry which had been raised 
against that party on the subject. 

As the act of the 14th of April, 1802, is the ex- 
isting law with respect to naturalization, it may 
not be amiss briefly to specify what it requires of 
aliens who settle among us with a view of avail- 
ing themselves of its provisions. 

1. On the arrival of an alien in the United 
States, who is desirous of being naturalized, he 
must report himself, and all minors and other 
persons under his care, to the clerk of the 
district court in the district where the alien 
resides, or to some other court of record of 
the United States, or of either of the territorial 
districts of the same, or of a particular state. 
‘This report must contain the name, birth place, 
age, nation, and allegiance, of each alien, together 
with the country whence he or she migrated, and 
the place of his or her intended settlement. The 
clerk will record the report; and, upon demand, 
will grant a certificate. ‘This certificate must be 
exhibited to the court on application to become 
naturalized, and by the court it will be received 
as evidence of the time of the alien’s arrival. 

2. Two years after this first report, the alien 
may, and three years before admission he must, 
declare before a territorial, state, or United States’ 
court, his intention to become a citizen and to 
renounce all other allegiance. 

S. At the expiration of five years from the first 
report of arrival, the alien may apply for admis- 
sion; and then he must declare on oath that he 
will support the constitution of the United States, 
and that he absolutely renounces allegiance to 
any foreign prince or state. All these proceed- 
ings are to be recorded by. the clerk of the court. 


* See also,on this point, act of 26th March, 1804, page 614, 
vol. 3, Laws of the United States, revised edition. 
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4. The court admitting the alien must be ga. 
tisfied that he has resided five years within the 
United States, one year in the state where appli- 
cation is made, and that he has behaved as a man 


of good moral character. The oath of the appli. 


cant is not allowed to prove his residence. 

5. In case the alien has borne any title or order 
of nobility he must renounce it. 

No alien, whose sovereign is at war with the 
United States, can be, during the continuance of 
the war, admitted to citizenship. Several cases 
of hardship, however, having been ascertained 
after the declaration of the late war between the 
United States and Great Britain, congress, by an 
act which was approved on the 30th of July, 
1813,* allowed persons who had been resident in 
the country on the 18th of June, 1812, (the day on 
which war was declared) and who had, before 
that day, made a declaration, according to law, of 
intention to become citizens, to be naturalized in 
the same manner as if the war had not existed. 

By the act of the i4th of April, 1802, the pro- 
visions of which constitute the actual law of na- 
turalization, the children of persons duly natural- 
ized under the laws of the United States, or un- 
der any state law prior to the 26th of March, 
1790, being under twenty-one years at the time 
of the parents’ being admitted to citizenship, are 
considered as citizens. Children of citizens, born 
out of the limits of the United States, are also re- 
garded as citizens; but the right of citizenship 
does not descend to persons whose fathers have 
never been resicent; and no person proscribed 
by a state previously to the 14th of April, 1802, 
or legally convicted of having joined the British 
army during our revolutionary war, can be ad- 
mitted without the consent of the state in which 
he has been proscribed. 


It is believed, on the whole, that our naturali- 
zation laws have not been very rigidly enforced. 
The subjects of Great Britain, speaking the same 
language that we do, readily slide into our politi- 
cal society and enjoy its benefits without becom- 
ing citizens. In this respect they have many ad- 
vantages over the emigrants from other nations. 
An Englishman, an Irishman, a Scotchman, are 
as much at home in the United States as they are 
in Great Britain or Ireland, and frequently more 
so. If we could assure to ourselves that all emi- 
grants were men of good principles and virtuous 
habits, no evil would result from this facility of 
communion. But no such assurance exists. The 
good and the bad visit our shores alike; and with 
the honest European emigrant mechanic, trades- 
man, and farmer, frequently come the knaves 
who pick their pockets and cheat them of their 





* Page 585, vol. 4, Laws of the U. S. revised edition; 
i 
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substance; and thus the stain of foreign vice often 
defiles the fairness of the American character. 
Large landho'ders, and those who speculate in 
lands, or hope for profit from a rapid increase of 
inhabitants, may see the prosperity of the United 
States in the crowds of aliens of al) sorts who 
flock to our soil; and they may not be altogether 
mistaken. Yet, in my opinion, the moral quali- 
ties of our population are of much more import- 





ance than its density; and it may be well worth 
inquiry, how far it is wise to hurry on the Ame- 
rican community to that excessive degree of po- 
pulation which has brought upon the people of 
Great Britain so much of pauperism and wretch- 


edness. 
I shall speak of a uniform system of bankruptcy 


in my next letter. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHINA AND THE EAST ‘INDIES. 

Via London.—Letters received from China give 
afavorable account of the cotton market at Can- 
ton. The Seaflower had arrived, and three whole 
cargoes were in the market, for which 12-5 all 
round had been ‘offered, but the holders were 
standing out for a better price. The cause as- 
signed for the rise, which former accounts did 
not ericourage the speculators to expect, was the 
sudden destruction of the crop in the province of 
Nankin, when it was just on the point of being 
gathered in. It is mentioned in letters from | 
Marzapore that cotton had been falling in that | 
market for several days. Accounts from Budnout | 
state, that a greater quantity of Chundoucy and ° 
Bilsee cotton had passed that place than had been | 
known for eight vears past; but it is added, that | 
Kutchoora was not coming in so fast during the ; 
present as during the last year. A fall of two’ 
rupees per maund had taken place in the Calcut- 
ta cotten market, in the early part of February. i 

RYPSSTA, | 
By way of Vienna, Aug. 10, 1818.—Letters from | 
tiga inform us, that the Emperor of Russia | 
has given orders to collect all the special laws of’ 
the three German Provinces in his States; that is 
to say, of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, in order 
that they may be amalgamated intoa code of laws 
to which will be given, as far as possible, a neces- 
sary uniformity. ' 
Gen. Count Witgenstein has taken the com- 








mand of the Russian army of the south, that is to 
say, on the ‘Turkish frontier, in lien of count Ben- 
ningsen, who has quitted the service of the Em- 
peror. 

Accounts from St. Petersburg are to the middle 
of June. The Emperor was then at Petersburg; 
and the ttmost tranquillity and apparent prosperity 
pervaded the whole empire. 

There will be no rupture with Turkey —The 
Emperor, in the true spirit of the era, has direc- 
ted his Minister at Coristantinople, to lay before 
the Divana recapitulation of the subjects in con- 
troversy between the two Empires; but to leave it 
at the option of the Grand Seignior, whether to 
enter on the discussion of them now, or to refer 
them to a more convenient pe-iod. 





By an imperial Ukase, issued the 15th May, old 
style, 1818, the duties imposed on Prussian cloths 
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passing through Russia, to Asiatic and other 
countries, have been reduced from fifteen copecs, 
silver, per arshein, to twelve copecs, in silver or 
bank notes, at the fixed exchange. [This exchange, 
at the last date, was three paper for one silver.) If 
the goods are consumed in Russia, they are to pay, 
in addition, twenty-eight copecs silver per arshein 
at the exchange annually fixed; and.as security, 
no other obligation is required than the bond of 
the importer. 

[S-PThis measure is much complained of in the 
British papers, as granting an indulgence to Prus- 
sian manufactures, destined to Tartary and China, 
over English. If the cloths imported are consum- 
ed in Russia, the whole duty on Prussian cloths 
is 40 copecs, or 120 copecs in paper; whereas 
British cloths pay 500 copecs, paper; making 2 
saving, or a profit, on Prussian cloths, of 380 co- 
pecs perarshein This diminution of the tax has 
been made, it is added, to give encouragement to 
the depressed manufacturers of Prussia; aud the 
British factors in Petersburg write, that in conse- 
quence of it, every vessel from the Prussian ports 
teems with Prussian fabricks, to the great detri- 
ment of British industry, which is, thus deprived 
ofa fair competition. [ Boston Centinel.] 

Several ships of war have recently been launch- 
ed at the new Imperial navy yard at Archangel. 

‘rhe t.mperor has sent the decoration of the Im- 
perial order of St. Andrew to the French Premier, 
the Duke of Richelieu—He has also appointed 
Count Osten Saken to the command of the first 
army, vice Barclay de Tolly, deceased. 

POLAND. 

The body of general Kosciusko [whose memo- 
ry will long be cherished by,every friend of the 
American revolution} has been removed with 
great funeral pomp to the cathedral at Cracow, 
and deposited in the royal sepulchre, next to 
those of John IIL. of Poland, Sobiesky, and prince 
Joseph Poniatowski. 

. AUSTRIA. 

Vienna, August 3, 1818. The Duchy of Reich- 
stadt, recently conferred upon the son of the Arch- 
Duchess Maria Louisa, is situated in a Lordship of 
that name in Bohema, twelve miles from Prague, 
towards the frontiers of Lusatia. A Duchess of 
Lauenburgh transferred this freehold Lordship to 
his daughter Maria Ann Caroline, wife of Duke 
Ferdinand of Bavaria. It remained the property 
of the Electoral House of Bavaria, until it lately 
passed to the Duke des Deux Ponts, and after- 
wards to the Prince de Waldeck; it subsequently 
returned to Tuscany, and was erected into a Du- 
chy. Its’ chief town is called by the same name, 
Reichstadt, and contains about 230 houses. There 
is, however, a: borough-town on the Lordship, 
whose inhabitants support themselves by the pro- 
ductions of their spinning manufactories and the 
cultivation of an almost barren soil. 

PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian military authorities continue to 
enforce the greatest activity inthe works at the 
fortifications of Wittemburg and Torgau, which 
will become fortresses of the first class. 

We learn that it is in contemplation to esta- 
blish another Prussian fortress on the Lower 
“Ibe. 

SAXONY. 

Dresden, Aug. 4, 1818.—During the last few 
nonths a great fermentation has prevailed amongst 
che stadents of the University of Le.@sic, arising 
from theirbeing divided into clases. ‘Ihe Direc- 
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tors and Trustees of this establishment have used 
the miklest measures with respect to these young 
men, and have succeeded in preserving order 

The Diet, which has been in session eighteen 
months, has adjourned. The work of amelioration 
ha8’ made but small progress. The project to 
equalize the taxes of all the estates of the kingdom 
has been violently opposed by the Noblesse; they 
have, however, only succeeded iti part, and they 
are tq pay something like their proportion of the 
public contributions. 

The ties of amity between Saxony and France, 
grow stronger daily. The Count de Latour-Mau- 
bourg, the French Minister, enjoys a distinguish- 
ed consideration at court. 

GERMAN STATES. 

Frankfort, July 29, 1818—The diet continues 
in session. The deliberations on the military 
contingents are approaching a close. The a 
posal to establish the freedom of commercial in- 
tercourse among all the states of the German con- 
federation finds a powerful opposeran Austria. 

We see by the journals that prince Francis 
Charles (young Bonaparte) is continually making 
excursions to one place and another. His mother 
met him at Baden, and embraced him most ten- 
deriy. The fact is of but little moment; but it 
serves to show the idleness of the reports, that 
attempts are made to assassinate him. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

By a decree passed the Norwégians are to en- 
joy in Sweden all the rights of native subjects, on 
petition to the king. 

FRANCE. 

A public procession has taken place at Paris, 
on account of the long continued drought, and 
solemn prayers for rain have heen offered up.(1) 

(1) This fact recalls to our mind an anecdote related by la- 
dy Morgan: —* At the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion a procession was made in the neighborhood of Paris, to 
procure a cessation of the then pfevailing rains, by the curate 
ofa village, and while he was moving solemnly under a cano- 
py with the shrine of St Genevieve, the rain fell in such tor- 
vents that sauve qui peut [save himself who can] was the 
reigning maxim of the moment; and the officiating minister, 
leit almost alone under his canopy, observed to those who car- 
ried it, mes amis, elle croit que c’est la pluie que nous deman- 
dons. [My friends, she thinks it is rain we are asking for.] 

[France by lady Morgan, page 45.) 
SCOTLAND. 

Banff, August 9, 1818. Cap. Ridly, of the Triad 
whaleship, of this port, just returned from the 
northern ocean, informs us, that on the 10th of 
May he was in lat 50 55, about 8 miles from Spitz- 
bergen, in 22 fathoms water: the sun was at a great 
altitude: there was scarcely any night, they could 
follow the glorious luminary. circling again and a- 
gain round the heavens; the atmosphere, at this 
time was veryclear. Cap. R. went to the topmast 
and could see with a glass, to the extent of be- 
tween 40 and 50 miles (as he supposes) across the 
great polar ocean which was more open than 
when he was in lat. 81, last year. There were, 
indeed, large islands of flaw ice floating about, but 
he is sure it was navigable, without great difficulty, 
as far as the eve could reach. But the ice was 
running ashore; and accumulating in large masses 
on the northern coast of Spitzbergen. Indeed, it 
would undoubtedly appear, that the discovery 
ships have been obliged to abandon the attempt 
to navigate the sea between Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen. «# >t. R. says, when he leftthesea, there 
was an imaicuse accumulation of field and flaw ice 
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stretching almost from shore to shore. He quitted 
the vicinity of Spitzbergen about the 15th of May, 
and directed his course.towards Greenland. About 
the middle of June, being in lat. 87, 120 Mhiles 
from land, as nearly as he can judge, the weather 
rainy; with a thick fog,he spoke an Abeerden whale 
fishing ship, the master of which had seen the dig. 
covery ships onthe 10th of June, in lat. 80, and 
went on board with hislog book. He was informed 
by the officers, that they had explored in every 
direction to the west of Spitzbergen for a vassage 
northward, but could not get half a degree far. 
ther than they were. Whey were steering 8. W. 
when last seen. Whether they might not find it 
practicable to pass between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla, is another question. Their 3. W. course 
would induce us to think they did not intend trying 
at that time. From all this, there is much appar. 
ent cause for regret, that the expedition did not 
set out sooner; as then they might have coasted 
Spitzbergen, and entered the polar basin by the 
opening which capt. Ridly found. 
ENGLAND. 

London, August 22, 1818—The Cotton Spinners 
of Manchester are still refractory. 
published an Address to the publie, in which they 
express a determination not to return to their la. 
bor unul they shall have obtained the object for 
which they turned out. 

The Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle is postponed 
from the first of September to the first of October. 
The Ministers of the Allied Sovereigns were, 
however, to convene at an earlier day, to make 
preparatory arrangements; and Lord Castlereagh 
was to leave London for the seat of Congress in 
the first week of September. 

in reply to a statement in the Morning Chroni- 
cle, the London Courier of the 22d of August, 
**states with confidence, that all the ships in the 
navy have recently undergone a most minute in- 
spection; that the British Navy was never in such 
good condition; that more ships could be sent to 
sea now inashort time, and in the best order, than 
at any former period, even in the year 1793, after 
ten years of peace; and that there are amongst 
them a greater proportion of first-rates than has 
ever been known.” 

The operation undergone by the queen is not 
that which is common in cases of dropsy. Inci- 
sions, we understand, have been made in her ma- 
jesty’s arms, which has been treated in a way well 
known, and by these she has been relieved. 

The domestics of Bonaparte and count Bertrand, 
who arrived a few days ago in the Thames from 
St. Helena, have taken their departure for Ham- 
burgh. 

The following is a copy of a letter, addressed 








to the commissioners of customs, dated treasury 
chambers, to warn English subjects against em- 
barking in the contest between Spain and the 
South Americans: 
“Treasury Chambers, 9th July, 1818. 

Gentlemen—The lords commissioners of his 
majesty’s treasury having received a communica- 
tion from the secretary of state for the foreign de- 
partment, upon the subject of the preparations 
making at the different out-ports, and the port of 
London, for sending out officers and men for the 
service of the insurgent troops in the — and 
American provinces; their lordships desire you 
will direct your oflicers employed at the different 
ports to take measures to make known to such 
persons as have been engaged in this service, by 
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any Spanish American Agents, or others, that they 
are hereby rendering themselves obnoxious to the 
laws, as warned by his royal highness’s proclama- 
tion of the 27th November, 1817; also that you 
will adopt such other measures as may be _best 
calculated to preventany interruption of the strict 
neutrality declared by the prince regent to be the 
rule of his conduct in the contest between Spain 
and her insurgent provinces. 
(Signed y GEO. HARRISON. 

Commissioners of Customs ”(1) 

(1) It is a little remarkable that this order is published at the 
same time that the accommodation of differences between Spain 
and Portugal is announced. Great Britain is bound to give 
Spain an equiva'ent for Trinidad, since Spain is to retrocede 
Olivenza to Portugal. Are we to understand that this equiva- 
Jent isto be a realand strict adherence to neutrality with regard 
to thé civil war in which Spain is now engaged with her colo- 
nies? See the head of “ Spain,” in this number ef the National 
Register, page 253. 

Huil, August 22, 1818—The Alexander and Isa. 
bella, discovery ships, which sailed for Davis’ 
Straits, were parted with on the 7th July, by cap. 
Urton, of the Andrew Marvel, in lat 73 41, lon. 45 
W. all well. They were still in sight, persever- 
ing to the northward, on the 15th July. If unable 
to reach as far north as wished, it was understood 
they intended to put back to Lively tlarbor, in 
Southeast Bay, and winter there, 

SPALN. 

Extract of a letter dated Madrid, July 9, 1818. 

« Public distrust and dissatisfaction rapidly in- 
crease, for indeed nobody is secure in their own 
houses, such is the system of the government and 
the preponderance of the inquisition. Montero, 
Urbanejas, and Zulusga, belonging to the Spanish 
guards; colonel Gomez Labrador; Prebendary 
Bilshes, a native of the River Plata, and a me- 
chanist Lelonging to this city, of the name of 
Comitre, were all seized and shut up in the in- 
quisition of this place between twelve and one on 
the night of the 24th. On the 18th commodore 
Farguer, Don Guerrero, Licentiate Martinez Ca- 
vallero; Villalta, a printer; Reyes, a watch-maker; 
Duquid and Duplessis, dyers, were also confined 
in the inquisition of saragossa. . The seizure of 
their property has been extremely severe; no- 
thing these victims possessed has been spared. 
Even their wearing apparel was given in charge 


_ to the stewards of the holy tribunal. The whole 


crime of these prisoners is, that they are accused 
of being freemasons. 

“The reverend Prebendary Bilches had de- 
manded of Ferdinand Vit a compliance with the 
regulations of the secretary of state to the pope, 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, in order that the inquisition 
might be led to moderate its violent proceedings. 
The king disregarded the wise and energetic 
exposition of the old and venerable prebendary; 
and it is said that on the margin of it he wrote 
the following Spanish proverb: Con el Rey y la 
Inquisicion, Chiton. With the king and inquisi- 
tion, hush! 

“It is said that Charles IV. has pledged him- 
self to accept and support the constitution abo- 
lished by his son, Ferdinand VIL, establishing re- 
ligious toleration. ‘the news of Morillo having 
died of a wound in his right side is generally be- 
lieved here, and it is confidently said that the go- 
vernment has received the official advices of the 
circumstance, but the affair is kept a profound 
secret. To-day it is, however, said, that general 
Grisnaret, late governor of Ceuta, is to succeed 
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him in the command; and it is adced that the se- 
lection has been made through the influence of 
Canon Bencomo, spiritual director of the king, as 
he once was of Morillo ” 

Private letters have been received in London 
from Madrid, dated the 6th of August. They 
state that the serious differences which have ex- 
isted between Spain and Portugal, are on the 
point of being amicably settled, through the me- 
dium of the three allied powers, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Austria. The conditions of the ar- 
rangement are the restitution to Portugal of the 
city and territory of Olivenza, with the other can- 
tons, as they are termed, which were detached 
from Portugal; by one of those crafty measures so 
common under the late French government.(1.) 
On its side, the court of Rio Janeiro is to give up 
Montevideo, as soon as a Spanish garrison shail 
arrive from Europe to take possession. This ar- 
rangement is said to have met with general ap- 
gage in Spain, as it is ommend conforma- 

le to the principles of justice and hberality. 

(1) ‘This is the way you Englishmen tell the story. You ought 
to know that Spain herself, under Charles IV, in 1801, wrested 
Olivenza and its dependencies from Portugal, and that you 
confirmed that spoil to Spain in the treaty of Amiens in 1302, 
for which Spain gave you the island of Trinidad, See the 
National Register of the 26th of September, 1818: page 195, 

HAYTI. , 

The following official communication from the 
secretary generasof the Haytian republic, is high- 
ly interesting to all whom it may concern in the 
United States. The communication was made in 
reply to an inquiry—What privileges people of co- 
lour might expect whe should emigrate thither from 
America? 

The most interesting part of the answer is as 
follows:— \ 

“Liberty. Republic of Hayti. Equality. 
Port au Prince, November 21, 1817, 

14th year of Independence 

The secretary general near his excellency the 
President of Hayti, to Mr. James Treadwell. 

Sin---I have communicated to his excellency 
the president of Hayti, the verbal message whicii 
you brought me from your fellow countrymen, 
the | ens and coloured men of the city of New- 
York, who groan under the dominion of a bar- 


| barous prejudice, and desire to become partakers 


of those blessings which the constitution we have 
given ourselves affords. ‘This message, sir, could 
not but be received with the greatest satisfaction 
by those who have sacrificed twenty-eight years 
of their life, in order to efface the traces of a yoke 
to which other men, who pretend to virtue and 
justice, had too long enchained them. 
The men of colour, who may desire to become 
Haytians, will find but little difference in our 
manner of living from that of the places the 
shall leave. They who possess some capital will 
use it either in commerce or in cultivation, which 
produces ordinarily more than fifty per cent. per 
annuin beyond the original disbursement. Men 
of all arts, of all trades—smiths, braziers, tinmen, 
ship and house carpenters, miilwrights, caulkers, 
coopers, cabinet-makers, boot and shoe-makers— 
can earn in this place from six to twelve dollars 
per week, and even more, according to their ta- 
lents and activity. ‘Che cultivators of the soil can - 
get from two to four dollars per week, besides 











board and lodging; those among the last class 
‘wio have numerous families, can find portions of 
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Jand already planted, either in coffee, sugar cane 
or cotton, to work on shares with the proprietors. 
The result of these associations are very advan 
tageous to those who undertake them. Others 
can raise stock, particularily horned cattle — La- 
borers are in great demant, and will easily gain 
ad Ilar per day, if industrious, besides board and 
lodging. Sailors will find employment, eittter in 
the coasting trade or long voyages. In a word, 
all such as will come with a resolution to establish 
themselves in this country will be protected by 
the government, which, on its part, will grant 
bounties of land to those who wish it. Men, wo- 
men and children, of our colour, let them come, 
we will receive them with pleasure, and ve wait 
for them with open arms 

I shall be flattered, sir, if this statement of facts, 
this genuine pictare, which you can present to our 
unhappy fellow countrymen, shall determine a 
great number of them to come aud console thein- 
selves beneath the protection of our laws, from 
the cruel idea of being transported to the deserts 
of Africa, the land, it is true, whence we all derive 
our origin, but which our civilization has now ren 
dered altogether a foreign country. 

The character of the president, which you have 
been able to appreciate, guarantees to you, sir, as 
well as to your fellow citizens, t!.e good reception 
of those who desire to become our brethren and 
friends. The government will pay the passages of 
those who have no means, at the rate of forty dol- 
lars per head for men and women, and half that 
sum for children, from three to twelve years of 
age. I have the honor to salute you. 

(Signed) B. INGINAC.” 
Extracts from the constitution of the Haytiun Re- 
ublic. 

* Anr. 44. All Indians, Africans, and their de- 
scendants, born in the colonies or elsewhere, who 
shall hereafter reside in this republic, shall be ac- 
knowledged as Haytians; but they shall not enjoy 
the rights of citizenship until they shall have re 
sided one year within the limits of the republic.’’ 

“ Anr. 49. All religious denominations are to- 
lerated in the republic, conforming themselves to 
the laws.” ' 

“ Anv.-1. There cannot exist any slaves on the 
territory of the republic; slavery being forever 
abolished.” 

Arr. 38. No white man, of whatever nation he 
may be, shall ever set his foot on this territory un- 
der the title of master or planter.” 





HOME AFFAIRS, 
CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven, Oct. 8—Vhe legislature of this 
state commenced their fall session in this city, thes 
day. Whe governor was escorted to the state- 
house, in the usual manner. 

‘rhe house of representatives made choice of 
Gideon ‘Yomlimson, esq Speaker, and 8. A Foote, 
esq. first clerk, H. W. Edwards, esq. second 
clerk. The house soon after, upon message from 
his excellency, met the governor and council in 
the council chamber, wnere his excellency deli- 
vered the following 

SPEECH: 
Gentlemen of the Council, 
Mr. Speaker, and 
Gentlemen ef the Honse of Representatives. 

I offer you my congratulations on the circum- 
stances under which you are now convened.— 
Qur country continues to enjoy the blessings of 
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peace and tranquillity; a fertile season has bee 

.ccompanied with general health; abundant sy % 
ies have rewarded the exertions of the hus 
vindman; agriculture, manufactures, arts wad 
science, are ina state of progressive improve 

nent; our internal commerce is flourisiing ad, 
vat with foreign countries is gradually surmount 
iag the embarrassments under which it has ba. 
bored. This coinbination of prosperous even 
demands united expressions of devout seatitede 
to the Beneficent Parent of Nature, from whom 
all these biessing’s have been derived. 

in pursuance of a resolution of the last general 
assembly, a convention of delegates from the 
towns in this state assembled at Hartford, who. 
afier a sedulous attention to the trust reposed in 
them, framed a constitutiun of civil government 
for the people of this state, which was submitted 
to their consideration on the first Monday of the 
present month. If it shall appear, from the re. 
turns to be made to this assenbiy, that the plan 
of the .constitution has been approved by the 
people, a revision of some ot our laws, tor the 
purpose of rendering them conformable to the 
provisions of that insirument, may be deemed ex. 
pedient. 

The méastires which I have, on former occa. 
sions, recoininended to the notice of the general 
assembly, have, in my judgment, lost none of their 
importance. Ifyou entertain a similar opinion 
and the other business of the session is such as to 
afford leisure for the purpose, thev will doubt. 
less receive your consideration. 1 am happy in 
being able to inform you, that I know of no other 
subjects of general concern which appear to re. 
quire your attention. 

_ In this favored country, the only legitimate ob. 
jects of legislation are the security of equal rights 
and privileges to every portion of our fellow ci. 
tizens; and these objects can only be attained by ‘ 
laws enforcing the observance of strict and impag- 
tial justice. 

In proportion to the importance of ‘the sub. 
jects which may come under consideration, the 
obligations of sincerity, candor, and mutual for. 
bearance, will be increased. / 

That our mutual consultations may result in 
promoting the best interests of our constituents, 
is the fervent wish of my heart. 

General Assembly, October Session, 1818. 

VIRGINTA. 

Norfoik, October 12, 1818. We announce with 
much regret, the arrival in this harbor of the U. 
S. frigate. Macedonian, J. Downs, Esg. commane 
der, in distress. She came in on Saturday after- 
noon, and proceeded immediately to the Navy 
Yard at Gosport. She was dismasted in a severe 
gale, which commenced from S. E. on Saturday, 
P.M. 20th Sept. in let.o3, 37, lon. 55, and shifted on 
the morning of the 27ti to N. W. during which 
she had her-mizen-mast carried away by the board; 
her fore and main-masts sprung, and was com- 
pelled to cut away her fore and main-top-masts, 
with the loss of some other spars of inferior con- 
sequence, and three of her boats. We refer to 
the subjoined extract from her log book for par- 
ticulars. ; 

Extract from the Log Book of the U. S., frigate 
Macedoman, J. Downs, Esq. coinmander. 

“ Sunday, Sept. 23, 1818.—From 12 to 4 P.M. 
fresh breeze and cioudy, at 3 Su hauled down the 
fore topmast stay-sail—at 4 sent down the light 
sails, out of the tops. 
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From 4 to 6, strong gales, with rain—at 5 took 
in thé main-top-sails and the mizen sto:m-stay- 
i 8, strong gales, with rain—at 7 P. M. lost 
Wm. Wilkins, seaman, overboard, by a flap of the 
mizen storm stay sail sheet. From 8 to midnight, 
plowing a severe gale, with a tremendous sea run- 
ning—at 8, 30, parted the main storm-stay-sail 
stay. At9 P.M. split and hauled down the mizen 
storm-stay-sail,"unbent and repaired it. From 9 
to midnight, laying to, under fore storm-stay sail. 

From 12 to 4A. M.—At 130, sprung the main- 
mast between the spar and gun decks, called all 
hands, and set the carpenters to work, knocking 
out the wedges. “At 2A. M. parted the fore 
storm-stay-sail sheet—split the sail much, but suc- 
ceeded in hauling down, and securing it. At4 A. 
M. sprung the mizen-mast, badly, in two places. 
‘At 4, 30, cut away the mizen rigging, when the 
mizen-mast went by the board, carrying away our 
stern and larboard quarter boats. ‘The starboard 
quarter boat being injured before the mizen-mast 
went, hauled her in-board and knocked her to 
pieces. At6 A. M. discovered that the fore-mast 
was sprung in 3 or 4 places. Finding that we could 7 
not possibly save our lower masts by any means 
but by cutting away our top-masts—at 6 30, cut 
away the fcre-top-mast, when the jib-boom went 
with it, carrying also the spritsail-yard. 

At 7, cut away the main-topmast rigging, when 
the main-topmast went over the side, bringing 
down with it the main-yard, which carried away 
the starboard yard arm. About 8, A. M. shipped 
a sea which knocked in our starboard waist net- 
tings. About the same time found that the fore- 
mast would not support the fore-yard, cut away 
slings, when it came down on deck—the fall of 
which sprung the yard. From 8 to meridian all 
hands employed in clearing the wreck: the car- 
penters employed fishing the masts. At meridian, 
moderate breezes—but a very heavy swell—set 
the main storm-stay-sail.’’ 

INDIANA, 

Vevay, Sept. 15, 1818.—Our industrious vine- 
dressers have the most heart-cheering prospects 
presented to them this season. ‘Their beautiful 
vineyards present, at this time, the most sublime 
appearance; and we have every reason to sup- 
pose that their labors will be crowned with the 
most bountiful vintage that they have ever wit- 
nessed. 





MISCELLANY. 


From the New York Republican Chronicle of the 
6th October, 1818. 
PIGEONING. 

Among the many frauds connected with lotte- 
ries, there is one called “ Pigeoning,” the nature 
of which is not, perhaps, generally understood. 
Insurers have been in the practice of taking poli- 
cies on numbers in lotteries, while’ drawing in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other distant places. 
For instance, they would insure that a certain 
number would not come out on a certain day, for 
which insurance they would ask a premium some- 
what proportioned to the:risk. And they would 
take insurance in that way here, on the evening of 
the day in the morning of which the lottery had 
been drawn in Philadelphia or Baltimore. For it 
would appear impossible that a number could be 
drawn at Philadelphia at three o’clock, and infor- 
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ged in a plot against the insurance offices, a line 
of expresses was established between this city and 
Baltimore, by which information could be sent 
from that place here in 10 hours—that is 20 miles 
an hour throughout. By this means the insurance 
offices often made insurance after the tickets were 
out, and the swindlers were well paid for their 
enterprise, trouble and expense. It was not long 
before the secret was found out, and the offices 
soon established a rule not to insure any thing on 
a distant lottery after an early hour, say seven 
o’clock in the afternoon of the day in which there 
was a drawing. They now seemed secure. But, 
alas! there is no guarding against the cunning en- 
terprise of rogues. The swindlers, finding that 
horses would .no longer answer.their purpose, 
next searched the air for means, and presse:: nto 
their villainous service the innocent bird—the 
dove. Pigeons, of the species called letter-car- 
riers, were taken from their coop in this city, 
carried to Philadelphia and Baltimore, the first 
drawn numbers were then placed on their necks, 
they were then let loose, and flying into the air 
over hill and dale, they would bring the numbers 
back here to their coops in about one ‘hour from 
Philadelphia, and two hours from Baltimore — 
The insurers were again hit to a greatextent, and 
the swindlers triumphed in their villainy. Hence, 
whenever a number is insured, which, at the same 
time, is known to be out, that number is said to 
be “ pigeoned,” and the term pigeoning is now 
extended to almost all that kind of knavery, which 
is practised against insurers. It is a curious fact, 
that those swindlers were never indicted, al- 
though they practised their villainy openly. The 
reason is, that by our law, insurance is, itself; in- 
dictable, and whenever a swindler in this way was 
| threetened, he threatened back again, and that 
j always settled the account. It was also a fear of 
indictment which made the insurers pay even in 
these cases, when they knew they were “ pigeon- 
ed.” Our law in this respect is defective, inas- 
much as it makes villainy secure and fearless, and 
ought to be altered. 


eee es 


EDITOR’S CABINET. 

Progress of Steam Power, &c.—Mr. Manson, 
in his instructive address to the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Albemarle, Virginia, has forcibly incul- 
cated the utility of promoting plantations of trees, 
so as to form wood for farming purposes and for 
fuel. Inhabiting a new country, we have, as he 
intimates, been too prodigal in our expenditure 
of the natural productions of the vegetable king- 
dom, and too inattentive to the accessible means 
of reinstatings them. Taken in connexion with 
the progress of steam power, the reproduction of 
fuel, through the fruitful principle of vegetation, 
ought to command early and serious attention.— 
From every appearance, our own waters, if not 
the ocean, will soon be covered with boats pro- 
pelled by steam, and steam may be applied to 
milling to almost any: extent. The success of 
Mr. M‘Kim’s establishment at Baltimore will un- 
questionably induce others to engage in the same 
kind of mill machinery. The power may be also 











mation of the fact be liad here in the evening of 
that day. Buta gang of swindlers having enga- 


applied to many other useful and profitable insti- 
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tutions. In fact, the progress of steam power 
can only be limited by the limitation of the sup 

ply of fuel. Like the principle of population, it 
mist stop when there is no longer any thing 
wherewith to feed it. This view of the subject 
is much enlarged, when we reflect on the in 

crease of gas bghts, which likewise require grea‘ 
quantities of fuel. We wish to bring the public 
mind to ponder with earnestness on this topic — 
Having ascertained and fixed a*principle of motion 
and a principle of-dieh’, which, for objects that 
are indispensable to a comfortable existence in 
society, are all-:mportant, shail we, through sheer 
iaziness, circumscribe the sphere of their useful- 
ness to mankind? , 


Official Notices, Se.—Vhe United States’ frigate 
Guerriere, captain M‘Donough, which sailed from 
Boston on the 25th of July last, with G. W. 
CAimpsett, American minister to the court of St , 
Petersburg, arrived at Cowes, England, on the 
22d of August. The Guerriere departed from 
Cowes for the Baltic on the 24th of the same 
month. 

Avnert Garzatiy, minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States to the court of France, has, ac- 
cording to London accounts, been appointed, in 
conjunction with Mr. Rusu, by the President, to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with Great Britain. | 
He has arrived in England, as we are informed | 
by late advices, and had put up at the London | 
Hotel, in Albemarle street. Mr. Suetnon, re 
secretary of legation, will, we presume, of course, 
act ag charge-des-affaires at Paris. It will be re-| 
collécted that the existing commercial convention | 
between the United States and Great Britain is 
limited to four years, and will expire on the 3d 
of July, 1819. We have understood that it is the 
intention of Mr. Gallatin to return home. With 
respect to the progress made in the negotiation 
of a new treaty, we find the following information, 
furnished by English newspapers, received at 
New York, to the 50th of August last: 

“It is said, says the London Courier, that Mr, 
Gallatin, ambassador from the United states to 
the court of France, and Mr. Rush, American am- 
bassador in this country, have been appointed 
plenipotentiaries, for the purpose of renewing 
and extending the commercial treaty already ex- 
isting between 4reat Britain and the United 
States, and held a conference with lord Castle- 
reagh on Saturday last, at his lordship’s seat, 
North Cray, Kent, at which the right honevabdle 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Goulbourn, who it is add- 
ed are the plenipotentiaries appointed by his ma- 
jesty’s government to negotiate with the Ameri- 
can plenipotentiaries, assisted.” 

Messrs. Robinson and Goulbourn were two of 
the commissioners who negotiated the conven- 
tion which is about to expire, on the part of G. 
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Lord Cocunanx is stated to have-actnally sailed 
from Boulogne, in France, for South America, ja 
a vessel called the Rose. He is said to have 4a. 
ken his wife with him. : 

The Presipent of the United States arrived in 
Washington City from his seat in Albemarle; Va, 
with his family, on Sunday evening last. Mr. 
Crawronp, the Secretary of the Treasury, had 
veturned from his visit to Georgia some time be. 
fore. Mr. Apams reached the seat of government 
on the 14th instant, from Massachusetts. Mp, 
Catuoun, the Secretary of War, is also at Wash- 
ington: So that, with the exception of the Secre. 
‘ary of the Navy, whose place is vacant, Mr. 
CROWNINSHIELD having recently resigned, all the 
heads of departments are now in the metropolis. 
Congress will meet on the third Monday of No. 
vember next, which will be the 16th day of the 
month. 

The Abbe Cornea pa Serna, minister of. his 
most faithful majesty the king of Portugal, &c. 
has arrived in Washington City from Monticello, 
the seat of Mr. Jefierson, whither, it is stated, 
ane has been ona visit. 

The Curvatrer px Onis, the minister of Spain, 
has also arrived in the City of Washington, 

par nf 
From the (Kentucky) Argus of Western vimerica 
AN EVENING SCENE. 
Lis sweet at twiligit’s golden hour, 
Mellowed by Venus’ silver beam, 
To sit beneath the beechen bower > 

And watch Kentucky’s rij-pling stream, 
Winding its darkling course between 
Those beauteous banks of gray and grecn. 
Feeling with thought enraptured glows, 

ihe past, the present, charm tlfe soul; 
Backward the stream oi fancy flows, 

Our pains, our joys, on mem’ry roil, 

Like evening lights on troubled stream, 
Or like the remnants of a dream. 


Is virtue thine? ’Tis sad review 
Yo tiink o’er hopes and pleasures gone— 
Youth’s brilliant dreams—like morning dew, 


Yet ’tis a joy, pure, bright, serene, 
That guilt ne’er stained ev’n fancy’s scene. 


Be thus—till manhood’s sun decline, 
And age spreads round his evening gloom; 
rhen sweet the star of Hope shall shine, 
And on that shore which skirts the tomb, 
iiss more serene thy breast shall own, 
“han men have felt or angels known. 
LEON, 








Britain. 





Sunday, August 23d, 1818. 


All fled before Life’s rising sun; é:: 





